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CRIMSON CLOVER : GROWING THE CROP. 



INTEODUCTION. 

Probably tho most iinijortant cliaraclcrtslic; <if crimson clover is 
its ability to grow and make its cro]) during tho season when tho 
land is not occtipied l>y the ordinary siininior-growTi crojis. In 
sections where it succeeds, crimson clover can bo sown following a 
grain crop or iu an intertilled crop in hito summer and will mature a 
hay crop tho following sjiring in time to plow tho land for spring- 
seeded crops, such as corn or cotton. It may even bo held for seed 
as far north as central Delaware and tho stubble bo plowed under in 
tune for seeding the quick-maturhig strains of corn. It may be 
turned under for soil imi)roveinent when only G inches high if it Is 
desired to fit the land for early si>ring-8ooded croj I-:^v(ni if only 
tho stubble bo turned under, tho elToct ui)on the succeeding croj) will 
be marked, e3i)ecially if the soil bo deficient in nitrogenous fertilizers. 
The plowing under of tho entire i)hint, however, will more rajjidly 
correct any deficiency of niti ates or Innniis in tho soil. It ia one of 
tho best cover crops for use in orcliurds imd, in fact, under any con- 
ditions where tlio soil is likely to whhIi during tho winter months. Tho 
many uses to which this crop may be put merit a careful study of tho 
best methods of establishing ii stand of rrimson clover upon a farm. 

HISTORY AND PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF CRIMSON CLOVER. 

Crimson clover (fig. 1) is frequently called "Scarlet clover" and, 
somewhat loss commonly, "German clovor," "Italian clover," 
"French clover," "Incarnate clover," "Annual clovor," etc. It 
occurs wild in England and m eastern and southern Europe and is 
grown as a lorago and soil-hnproving croj) in Italy, Franco, Germany, 
Austria, and Groat Britam. It was introduced into this country as 
early as 1S22, but was grown only to a very limited extent until about 
18S0. It has proved especially adapted to the lighter, sandy soils 
of the eastern part of the United States where the winters aro not 
too severe. 

In the Middle Atlantic States it is also grown to a consitlerable 
extent on tho clay soils of tho Piedmont section. 

In ^fichigan it is sometimes used on tho sandy soils ns a cover crop 
in peach orchards, althotigh it frequently ^\^nterkills. It can not 
ordinarily survive the severe winters of the Xorlhcrn States.^ 

1 In BUoh northern sections where a fall-soeded legume Is desired it Is suggested that hairy vetch seeded 
with rye be used Instead. See Farmers' Bulletin Sl5,«itltled "Vetchea." 
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Crimson clover is a winter annual," that is, it ordinarily makes 
its early growth iti tlio autumn, passes the winter in a somewhat dor- 
mant but green state, makes a very early spring growth, and matures 




I iir- ti— A single plant of crimson clover. 



its seed and dies before summer. It makes little or no growth in 
very hot weather and therefore should not be sown in the spring, 
except. in the extreme North, where it may make a satisfactory growth 
by autumn, so that & hay crop »*y be tKk»n #r®m it *t^*t time. 

ODO 
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EEQUIItEMElTTS FOIt OBTAINING AND MAINTAINING A STAND 
OF CRIMSON CLOVEE. 

Unless tlie conditions of soil and moisture are exact ly right it is not 
an easy matter to establish a satisfactory stand of cinmson clovcr» 
even in flio seetions where it is most extensively i>roduGed. (Fig. 2.) 

Tlie lack of timely 

rains in late summer 
is responsible for 
most of thefailures to 
obtain a satisfaetory 
stand. Tlie j'oung 
seedlings are xory 
easily killetl by the 
hot sTin or laek of 
moisture. On the 
other hand, if tho 
seeding be delaj-'ed 
too long, as, for in- 
stanec, in waiting for 
the projjer condif ions 
of soil moisture, the 
plants will be unable 
to make sufiieicnt 
growtli to withstand 
the winter. Briefly 
speaking, erimson elo- 
ver should be seeded 
shallow on a moist, 
reasonably fertile, 
well-drain e<l , w e 1 1 - 
settled seed bed. In- 
oculation in some 
form should bo i>ro- 
vided, cspceially 
when seeding it for 
the first time on any 
fields in sections com- 
paratively new to 
this erop. 

Crimson clover is not adapted to the white-clay lands iu their 
present eonditiou in some portions of t)ie Atlantic Coastal Plain. 
Such fields should be seeded to soy beans or cowpcas when a legumi- 
nous croj) is desired for soil improvement or other purposes.* Crim- 

1 Theso white-clay solU are nearl always sour, deficient In humus, and poorly dmlned. IT UmRd, sub- 
soiled, drained, and supplied with humus, luch soils are lald to grow crimson clover sallsfactorily. 
550 
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son clover does not ^ well on rough, newly cleared land and it ordi- 
narily requires the pioduction of two or three crops or a special 
preparation by liming, manuring, and inoculating before such land 
presents conditions satisfuctoiy for seeding. It is usually better to 
sow rye for a \vinter covo-r and co\\'])eus for a summer crop if a cover 
crop is thought to be needed. In any section where crimson clover 
has not been previously gro\vn the first seeding should be on a smidl 
scale to determine whether or not it is a practicable crop for the local- 
ity in question. 

PREPARATION OF THE SEES BED. 

The seed bed for crimson clover should be firm, moist, well settled, 
and fine on top. Any efforts that may be expended to conserve the 
soil moisture previous to seeding are Lisually justified, especially if 
there be any lack of rainfall chiring the month previous or the month 
following seeding. A^liero the clover is seeded in an intertilled crop, 
such as com, cotton, or tomatoes, tho customary cultivation received 
by these crops is ordinarily sufheient for the needs of crimson clover. 
AVliere grain-stubhlo land is plowed in preparation for tho clove-r a 
month or six weeks are ordinarily required for the soil to settle suffi- 
ciently to make a proper seed bi'd, since after plowing at least one 
soaking rain, which compacts the soil and fills it \viX\i moisture, is 
eascmtial to the pi'oper preparation of the seed bed for crimson clover. 
If the ground be diake i, a much shorter tlmo and less vain are required 
for tho proper settlinp^ of the seed bed. The best method of retain- 
ing tho moisture in the seed bed is to harrow or give shallow cultiva- 
tion shortly after each rain. A fine soil mulch on tho surface will 
largely prevent the soil just beneath the surface from losing it-s mois- 
ture through evaporation. Such surface tillage should, of coui-se, 
be given before si^eding the crimson clover. 

FERTILIZERS FOB CRIMSON CLOVER. 

Under the ordinaiy conditions of soil fertility the fertilizer applied 
to the preceding crop is sufficient for tho needs of crimson clover. 
This is especially true where the clover follows such crops as potatoes 
or tomatoes, which are ordinarily heavily treated witli fertilizers that 
are not entirely used up by these crops. It is important to realize, 
however, that crimson clover has a very short pei'iod of growth and. 
that to make a vigorous growth it must have a good supi>ly of plant 
food. On sandy soils where there has been no recent application of 
fertilizers it is often the practice to apply from 200 to 400 pounds of a 
mixture of equal parts of acid i>hos]>hate and kainite. On clay soils 
300 or 400 pounds per acre of acid phos]>hato are ordinarily sufficient. 
If the soil be low in nitrates a light application of nitrate of soda will 
assist materially in giving ihe young clov^ plants a good start and 
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often enable them to withstand the effeots of a late drought or sovero 
winter wliich othci-wiso might have proved fatal to tho stand. If 
the seeding has been delayed, as by waiting for suitable rains, an 
appliofttion of nitrttte f«rtiliss«r will stimulnte the young plants m\d 
enablo them to make an increased growUi before winter. 

Any direct application of fertilizer is usually made at seeding time, 
but some few farmers havo been found who ap])ly it as a toj) dressing 
very early the following spring, giving as ii renson that there is no 
loss from ^\^Ilter leaching and that the plants are by this method 
nourished at tho lime they are making their most Wgorous growth. 
Sueh top dressings of fertilizer should not bo made while the leaves 
aro wet -with rain or dew. AVliere stable manure is applied to crimson 
elover very marked results follow. It may bo spread just before 
seeding, when the clovor is not grown in an intertilled crop, or it may 
be applied as a top dressing in winter or very early Hjiring. 

The more vigorous the growth that can bo induced by tho applica- 
tion of suitable fertilizers tho more marked \vi\\ be tho inereaso in tho 
yield of the succeeding crops. On soil jiot well supplietl "with humus 
or plant food tho use of a reasonable imiount of fertilizer \vill often 
enable a successful crop of clover and sueeeeding crops to he produced 
where, had not tho fertilizers been applied, tho clover woidd havo 
failed. Fiirthoi-more, the following cro]>, particularly if it be oorii, 
would also fail to give the increased yield wliicli follows a »uce<«efid 
stand of crimson clover. 

An application of barnyard manure will b« found to be ©epoeially 
cfTcctivo in obtaining a stand of erimsoii clover on any thin, gallod 
spots in the field. The manure should bo workotl into the ground 
and, if possible, a second application as a tO]> dressing sliould bo 
given such thin places to partially' shade tho ground from tho August 
sun while tho seedlings aro 03tal>Il.shiiig themsolvort. 

uHmo SOILS jroR crimson cloybb. 

Most of tho soils in tho crimson-clover sections will be found io be 
b«nefited hy liming. Crimson clover, howovtw, does not apjiear to 
require limo to tho extent (hat rod clover does. Frequently on 
well-drained soils in a good ^^tate of fertility the crimson clover 
makes a vigorous growth without tho use of lime. The stands are, 
however, usually more uniforndy good over tho limed parts of such 
fields than on the parts that have received no luno. The opinion 
among individual farmers appears to be about oqually divided as to 
whether or not it pays them to lime thoir soils for crimson clover. 
In considering the advisability of applying lime on© must not lo^e 
sight of the need of lime on the part of such othw crops as eanta- 
lou])es or peaches, which r»quir« Hme and which are •itl-ier grown 
with the clover or follow it, Ina«much m» th« extont of tho b^efit 
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is somewhat uncertain it ia ^'nf?!^cs*C(:I that tho particular roquire- 
ments of tho farm in question !>o drtormined by liming small plats 
at different rates before any considerable areas are limed. The 
most profitable rato of appUuatioii can then bo adopted for tho 
whole acreage. 

INOCTTLATION FOSt C^StSdN CLOVEIt. 

Fortunately most of tho soils in the erimson-ulovcr sections apj>car 
to be already inoculated. Tliis is especially true in sandy soil areas 
where crimson clover has been grown for a number of seasons. In 
sections new to this crop inoculation in some form is usually neces- 
sary. On clay soils inoculation is not always present, oven though 
crimson clover may have been grown, for a number of succeesive 
seasons on other fields of the farm. 

An experiment conducted by the Alabama State Agricultural Kx- 
perimont Station shows how essential inoculation is on soUs which 
have uciifcj^jt'o^i^ously grown crimson clover. In this experiment a 
yield of 4,0iW pounds of crimson clover hay was secured where tho 
plants were iuoculatofl, as compared with only 761 pounds where no 
inoculation was provided. In another test by tiie same station the 
inoculated plat of crimson clover gelded at tho rate of 6,100 pounds 
of cured hay per acre, wnilo the iminooulated plat was a total faihire. 

Inoeidation by the use of soil from a crimson-clover field is con- 
siderably more certain tlian is inoculation by the use of pure culture^s, 
but soil inoculation is open to the danger of introducing noxious 
weeds, insects, and plant diseases, especially if the soil is brought 
from a distance. There is much less danger in this respect if soil 
from inoculated plants can be obtained in the same neighborhood. 
One very practicable method is to apply a bottio of pure culture* 
to a jjoiuid or two of the scetl and sow this in the corner of some field, 
or even in the garden. The resulting plants will be quite sure to be 
inoculated and will fiirnisli an abundant supply of soil for inocu- 
lating much larger areas at the next sspding. Care must be taken 
not to allow the sun to shine upoiv eith&r tho ]>ure cultures or the 
soil, or even on the seed after it is broadcasted. For this reason it 
is safest to seed on a cloudy day or after sundown. One very satis- 
factory method of soil inoculation consists merely in mixing together 
equal parts of tho proper soil and seed and sowing imniwdiataly in 
front of tho covering harrow. 

SEEDING CRIMSON CLOVEK. 

Crimsbn clover may be sown broadcast, by hand, with a wheol- 
barrow sheep-trough" seeder, or with any of the famiUar type^ of 



1 Pun cultures are sent froe by the U. S. I>epartmont of Agriculture. Full InstmcthMs for uabig Uittn 
aecotnp&ny e«oh bottle. 
660 
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rotary seeders. It is Boniotimea <Irille<I in aiu\ there are n iitimbor of 
sjM'cially constructed drills desif;n('d for this ]nir])oso. 

The consensus of ojiinion amoii^ farmers is that shallow seedinj^" is 
gentirally b^t, esjuicially xi))on tho olny soils. An ineh in sundy sods 
and half an ineh in elay soils npi>«j»rs to bo about th& ri^ht de])th 
exempt in tinios of drought. 

The ordinary rate of s^K^ding is 15 ]>ounds per acre, although soino 
use 20 l>ounds, while others arc able lo obt-ain satisfactory' stands 
with only 12 ])oun<ls ]>er tiorv. Ono. ]>(>ini<l of se<'<l i>er acre i>rovides 
for tliree seeds for every sc^uarc foot; lienco, if every seed i>roduced 
a ]>lant, 2 ))Ounds per ii ere would be theoretically suffieient to secure 
a satisfactory stand. Under onlinary eir<'umstanees, however, it is 
necessary to allow for somo of the Bee<l heinj^ covered too deej), wliilo 
a considerable ))ro])ortion may ])rovo to ba coverwl too shallow for 
succassfxd grrowl4i. The ]>rinci])al jxistification of 8«»<li»i|p such a 
qiiantity and at varying dejilhs lies in the fact tliat in case a dry 
season develo])s after see<linf^ the more dee]>ly covered seeds will Ixi 
able to withstand the droTight better than those covered to a medium 
de])th. If an imnsually wet season dev«>lo]>s, the shallow-phiiited 
seeds yriW give the best resxdts. Moreover, sorao of the sce<l will fail 
to f^crminatc. It is also well to have a fairly thick stand of the young 
])lanls, feo that the f^round may be well covered even during early 
fall, and thus ]>revent the winter-fn'o^vinj^ weeds from est ablLshinj; 
themselves. 

It is held by many farmers that they'' are more certnin of Keltin^^ ii 
stand of crimson clover if they sow the seed in the Indl rather than tiso 
the hulled seed as it onliuurily appears on the market. It is claimed 
that the hulls hold tlio moisture to some extent. Seed in the hull can 
casUy he obtaiiied by flailing out a load of eruiist>u clover which has 
been left luicut in the field imtU the stH'd is mature. Many fannei's 
run the clover through an ordinary grain thrasher, which <l«liv(*rs the 
seed in the hull. 

VARIOUS METHODS OF SEEDIXG CRIMSOW CIOVEX. 

Crimson clover may be seeded in lale summer in any of the orduiary 
intertilled crops. It may bo seeded lUoue fnll<»wuig any farm crop 
which can be removed from the land by <'arly stnnmer, so that the 
seed can be sown in late summer or very early fiUl. It may also be 
socdod for hay in mixture ■with grain, such as wheat, rye, barl«y, or 
winter oats, which are ready to cut f<»r hay at about the same time as 
the clover the followiiig spring. A very light seeding of an ammal 
catch crop, such as burkwheat, may he miule with crimson cJovw in 
time for the catch crop to makci its growth before wintcsr. 

B5G 
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SEEDma CRIMSON CLOVER IN INTERTILLED CROPS. 

.tVlthough crimson clover may bo seeded in almost any of tho inter- 
tillod crops, in tliis country probably half of it is sown in corn at or 
Rhortly aftor the time of tho last cidtivation. (Fig. 3.) It is usually 
possible to make such a seeding, obtain a good grow^th during the fall 
and carl> spring, and mature a crop of hay in time for breaking up th« 
laud for another crop of coru. South of tho latitude of central Dela- 
ware it is oven possible to matiiro a crop of clover seed in time for eorn 
planting. Tn this way it is possible to grow a croji of corn each year 
and at the same time stuadUy increase the fertility of the soil for a 
soi'icsof years. Treated in this manner each suececding crop of eorn 
can ordinarily be materially increased. Instances arc reported where 



Fia. 3. — Socdlng crimson clover In com at tho lost cultivation. 

the yield of com has been gradually increased by this means from 
10 bushels per aer@ at the start mitil as high a« 70 bushels per acr« 
were secured. 

The newly seeded stands of clover in corn are likely to perish if 
drought occurs at or after seeding time. Tho growing corn makes 
heavy demands on the soil moisture, and if there isnt^t enough moisture 
for both clover and com the latter gets the larger share and the tender 
clover plants are likely to succumb. It sometimes happens that a 
very light rain shortly after seeding the clover will cause tho seeds to 
germinate, oidy to perish during tho succeeding days of dry weather. 
On account of the competition for moisture between tho com and 
clover it is best to cover the clover seed a little deeper than is neces- 
Sftry when it is so\\^l on fallow land. 

660 
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North, of tho Potximac Kivcr tlio lix-st cultivation of tho com comes 
at about tho right time for the host results witli clover secdcil at tho 
samo time. FarUicr south, howovor, there is toe much liot weather 
nfWr the eorii is laid by^ and n^* a eonaequeiio© ift^ U best to delay the 
seeduig of the crimson elovor until about 8 or 10 weeks before the 
fu-st frost may bo expected. A li^^ht iiurrow-to(ttlied cultiviitor or 
harrow may bo run shallow between the rows to eover tlio soo<l. 
Tho seed may bo sown broadcast by hand or oven from liorsebaek 
witli a rotary seeder. In such an event, liowover, it is necessary to 
eever the ears of tlie horso with small bags or soeks to prevent the 
entrnuco of tlie flyiii^ seetl. A much more even stand is iniule possiljlc 
if the eorn is {^iven level tillage rather than the ridge*l tiIlrt;xo incident 



FlQ. 4. — Crimson clover In &n old comflcld. The clover wai soediHl In the com ml lha last pullli-atlon. 
A Tedder stac^ ts to 1>e observttd In tho mlddio foreground. The CDrastallu hare been mnove<l to 
•void dimpulty In mowln/; the elgver. 

to plowing with a 1-horso eoni plow and ridging the land. Tli© 
appearance of a field of erimsoii elover Keede<l tJie Kumuier previous 
in eorii is iudieate^l m figure 4. 

In North Carolma and southern Virginia it liRs h&vii found ])ossible 
umler favorable eonditieiis to obtain a satisfactory st&nd of eluvcr 
by seeding in cotton. Tho clover sliould )iot bo sowi until 10 or 12 
weeks before frest niid the last working of the cotton comes ordinarily 
at an earlier date than this. It is necessary* that the cotUm ho given 
very clean culture, as well as spcciil attention paid to conserving the 
moisture in tho prospective elover- seed be<l. Unless the first sliow of 
cotton is piekod early it is didiculi to cover the clover seed without 
unduly iiijuruig the opened cotton hol\». In the higlx«r imd more 
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northern parts of tlie cotton bolt it is possible to make the clover 
seeding before the bolls begin to hurst. 

Criinsonr clover may bo seetletl ia practically any of the cnUivatc<l 
truck crops which receive their last cultivation from 8 to 12 weeks 
before the first frost. It is not practicable to see<l the clover in late 
potatoes, as the digging of tiic i)otatocs in tlie fall practically destroys 
the stand of clover. The heavy application of fertilizers neccssarj' 
for the truck oro}^ makes pt)ssible a vigorous growth of the clover. 
The result is til** tlic soil is materially built up in both nitrogen and 
humus. The clover makes its growth at a season of the yenT when 
the land is not ordinarily occupied by any of the regular truck 
crojjs. 

AVhen timely rains follow the seeding it is possible to seed the clover 
on the surface of the grouml among cantaloniJO vines and allow 
the first rain to cover the seed. The sha<le is apparently too dense 
und»r wafeermelon vines for the clover soe<Ilings to survive. The 
writer has obtained a good stand by sceiHiig the clover seed, without 
covering, in sweet potato^ the first week in August on sandy land 
near Washington, D. C. By hand-digging the i>otat^)»s with a spade 
a fair stand of the clover plants was l«ft indiarined. 

SESDmO CRIMSON CLOVER AFTER EARLY-MATURINQ CROPS. 

It is possible to seed crimson clover after practically any of the 
ordinary farm crops wliich can be removed from the land three mentis 
before frost. 

It is somewhat difficult to obtain anything like an ideal seed bed 
for crimson clover where a field of graiji stubble has been plowed 
under. The soil in a s4ubble fi«4d is •^.j^-'^ifetJ b#4iry »4t*1 oioddy wheai 
plowed, while the stubble tends to form ft dry mat at the bottom of 
each furrow. Such a condition is likely to continue for a number of 
weeks after jdowiiig and to result disastrously to the clover seedlings 
unless there be abundant and frequent rains. Jt is ordinarily a better 
jiractice to disk the grain stubble and harrmv every week, or at least 
after every rain, in order to settle the ground and assist in holding the 
moisture jiending the time of seeding. Snch frequent harrowings 
will also kill the successive crops of germinating weed seeds, which 
might othmrvvise injure the young stand of clover. 

On the othar hand, the ground from which early potatoes have been 
removed is v&ry favorable for the establishmc-nt of a stand of crimson 
clover. The residual effect of the fortilizers used on tiie potatoes is 
partially responsible for this, while the well-settled se©d bed, which 
requires only leveling and harrowing, also preswits favorable condi- 
tions for the ©rimson-clovor seedlings. 
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SEEDING CRIMSON CLOVER WITH LATE SUMMER-SEEDED ANNUAL 

CROPS. 

Crimson clover may he seodctl iti iirulsiimmor or iu lato Kuinmer 
with a very light scctlitij; of Inirkwheat. Tho hiiekwlieat soon forms 
an ideal shade for tho 3*oung t-lover phiiits and unless frosts occur very 
early a croj^ of buckwheat may usmvlly be harvested. This method 
has h&oix sugf^ested as being applicable when seedinj; tho clovor in 
eotton. If the buckwheat is not seeded until August it will Jiot ordi- 
narily produce seed in the latitude of Washington, D. C. Wherever 
possible, the seedmg of buekwlieat and crimson clover should be 
made s<5 early that there will be time for the buckwheat to mature its 
seed crop, as in this way the buekwlieat itself will pay for the expeiise 
of starting both stands. A light seeding of tho buckwheat must be 
made, as an ordinary stand of hnckwhoat shades the ground au com- 
pletely as to destroy the crimson clf^vfv. 

Another method of preventing the injurious efTect of the hot sun of 
late summer is to make a light seeding of cowpeas at the same time 
that the crimson clover is seeded. The cowj)eas germinate j)romptly, 
and being rather tliui on the ground do not injure the stand of elover, 
but on the contrary afford sullicieut shade to i>revont tlie soil from 
becoming as hot as it otherwise would. In addition, tho clover jilants 
receive some jiroteetion from the direct ra^'s of the sun. There 13 
ordinarily not enough time for the cowj^eas to mature, so they are 
©ither mown for hay or left standing to etiteh the snow during the 
winter and j^rotect the stand of elover. In seedlings made b}* the 
\vrikir half a bushel of oowpeas per acre, broadcasted, gave vary satis- 
factory results^ the seoding being made August 1 on sandy ground 
near Washington, D. C. The clover and cowpeas were sown broad- 
cast on early-pot*to ground and oove»*«d from on^half to 1 ineh 
deep. 

If a light seeding of turnips bo made with the elover, the turnij) 
plants will afTord some i>rotection to the young clover plants and at 
tho same time will ordinarily yield a fair crop of turnips. About 1 
pound of turnip seed and 15 pounds of elover seed should he sown to 
tho aere. If the seeding of turnips be at all heavy tho eoarse-growing 
turnip plants will choke out too many of tho elover jilauts. Tho Cow 
Horn tumijis appear to he especially adapted for aet^ng wi*Ji fadmson 

t^OVM*. 

CRIMSON CLOVER IN MIXTURES WITH OTHER LEGUMES AND GRAIN. 

\Vlien erimson clover is seedetl alone on good soil it is likely to make 
so rank a growth as to lodge. To overeomo this difficulty it is a com- 
mon practice to seed some small-grain crop with the elover at seeding 
time. South of tho Pot-omac Kiver winter oatrs arc ordinarily very 
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satisfactory, especially wlicii seeded witli the late M'liite-blooining 
strain of crimson clover. In DcJawnre and eastom Mar3'lan(l wheat 
is commonly used. In addition to wliaat and oats, r3*e or barley 

is sometunes used. 

Tlio customnry rate 
of seeding is about 1 5 
pounds of clover seed 
and 30 pounds of 
grain per aero. Tlie 
accompanying illus- 
tration (fig. -5) indi- 
cates tlic appearance 
of a field seeded to 
a mixture of crimson 
cl( ver and wheat. 
Thf grain prevents 
the clover from lodg- 
ing, facilitates tlie 
curing of the clover 
hay, and, in addition, 
forms a valuable 
constituent of the 
resulting hay crop. 
Tlie yield of the mix- 
ture is ordinarily 
somewhat more than 
when the clover is 
seeded alone. The 
Alabama State Agri- 
cultural Kxperimcnt * 
Station seeiirwl as 
the av(wagc for two years' experiments the following yields of hay: 

Yield x>er acre. 

Crimson clover seeded alone 2, 836 pounds. 

Crimson clover seeded in mixtures: 

Barley and crimson cloviw 3. 695 pounds. 

Wheat and erimson clover 3, 771 pounds. 

Gate and crimson clover 4, 228 pounds. 

The grain is usually well headed but is in the milk or soft-dougli stage 
when the clover is ready to cut. Tlie presence of the grain hay makes 
the clover hay more easily cured. With winter oats it is usually 
best to seed the late white-blooming variety of crimson clover, as the 
oat crop matures somowliat later tlian the ordinary crimson clover. 
Another advantage of this mixture that if cither should fail the 




Pta. S. — Crlnwun riovcr and wheat In mixture. In the foreground 
ihe erop has been cut and I^d green to stock. The remainder was 
cut the next day: or hoy. The grain provents the crimson clover 
Irom lodging. 
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otlier wiU bo present to Kcrvc as a covc^- crop during winter and bring 
somo rotum the follo^^'ing sprijig. 

Crimson clover may be seeded in niixtiirew witb vwtcb, sbaftal 
cbivw, trefoil, or, in fact, any winter-growing legume whieb bas n 
gro^ving season similar to crimson clover. • Since most of tlioso 
legumes nro not xipriglit in their g^o^\'lh it is iiHnally neewsary to seed 
somo grain crop with tbom to sorve as a sujiptirt and to prevent tbo 
plants from lodging. Tbe grain is ordiniirily a Hurer crop than the 
legumes and i^ractically insures the groimd boing c^)V«*r&d with some 
crop during tbo ^vinter and spring months. 

SSEDINQ CRIMSON CLOVEK ALONE. 

If a good seed bed can be i>roi>ared by August 1 in tbo latitude of 
Washington, D. C, crimson clover will ordinarily produce a satisfac- 
tory stand if seeded entirely alone. This is ospacially true on tlie 
ckiy soils, where it is often difficult to obtain a aiiccwsful catch in 
com at the last working. The seed is sown at tbe same rate as wh*»n 
seeded in corn, namely, about 15 jmunds per acre. It is tbo rfmimoii 
l>raetieo to broadcast the seed and to cover with a vciy light barrow 
or weeder. I'^nloss the August sun bo unduly bot and a dnuigbt 
develops, such seeding will ordiniirily ]»roduco vo-r>' satisfactory 
results if the soil be reasonably fertile. 

TREATMENT OF CRIMSON CLOVER STANDS AFTER SEEDING. 

Ordinarily no special treatment is retpiired after seeding, iind 
before winter comes on some fall pasturage may bo obtained if tbe 
growtb be suflieicntly rank. A light ]>nsturing witb sheep has been 
not-ed to induce heavier stooling on the part of th© crimson clover. 
Only a light pasturhig with small animals, such as sheep, calves, or 
chickens, should bo innde in either the fall or spring before the early 
spring growth is well under way. If tbo tune of seeding has boon 
delayed, or if for any reason it is feared that tbe ]ilants will bo unable 
to make suflieient growth before cold weather, it has been foimd that 
a top dressing of nitrate of soda alone or in mixture with muriato of 
potash will greatly hasten the fall growth. This reduces the danger 
from winterkilling and hca^^ng out in tbe early spring. 
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